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PHILOSOPHY AND ORDINARY .LANGUAGE 


I 


N this paper, I want to discuss some aspects of the question 
‘*How far are philosophical questions questions of language?’’ 
The points I want to talk about arise from Norman Malcolm’s well- 
known discussion in his essay ‘‘Moore and Ordinary Language.’’! 
In this essay, Malcolm explains and defends a characteristic feature 
of Moore’s philosophical method. Many philosophers have main- 
tained statements which seem to common sense not only plainly 
false but also paradoxical. The following are examples of such : 
statements: ‘‘There are no material things,’’ ‘‘Time is unreal,”’ sget f 
‘‘No material thing exists unperceived,’’ ‘‘We do not know for 
certain the truth of any statement about material things,’’ ‘‘ All 
empirical statements are hypotheses.’’ Moore has a method of re- 
futing such statements which is so simple and direct that it looks 
at first sight, as Malcolm admits, as though it is merely a petitio 
principii. To the sceptical philosopher who maintains that there 
are no material things, Moore replies in some such way as this: 
‘*You must be wrong, for here’s one hand and here’s another. So 
there are at least two material things.’’ To the statement ‘‘No 
material thing exists unperceived,’’ Moore would reply: ‘‘That 
statement is absurd, for no one is now perceiving the money in my 
pocket ; but it certainly has not ceased to exist.’’ To the philosopher 
who maintains like Ayer, Russell, or C. I. Lewis that we never 
know for certain the truth of any statement about material things, 
Moore might say : ‘‘We both know for certain that there are chairs 
in this room, so you must be wrong.’’ And so on. 

Malcolm’s justification of Moore’s method of refutation pro- 
ceeds in two steps. He prefaces his argument by indicating that 
“‘the essence of Moore’s technique of refuting philosophical state- 
ments consists in pointing out that these statements go against 
ordinary language.’’ He then shows (1) how such statements 
contravene ordinary language and (2) why to prove that they do so 
is to refute them. He takes as his main example the statement: 











1 The Philosophy of G. E: Moore, The Library of Living Philosophers, Vol. 
IV (Evanston and Chicago, Northwestern University, 1946), pp. 345-368. 
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‘“We do not know for certain the truth of any statement about 
material things. ’’ 

He establishes the first point by rephrasing both the paradox 
of the sceptical philosopher and Moore’s refutation of the paradox 
in order to show more clearly exactly what each is affirming. From 
Ayer’s discussion of the statement under consideration, he cites 
the contention that the notion of certainty does not apply to prop- 
ositions about the existence of material objects. Malcolm thinks 
that this is equivalent to an admission that the point at issue be- 
tween the philosopher and the plain man about the certainty of 
these empirical statements is merely one of language. ‘‘The 
philosophical statement ‘We do not know for certain the truth 
of any material-thing statement,’ is a misleading way of expressing 
the proposition ‘The phrase ‘known for certain’ is not properly ap- 
plied to material-thing statements.’’’? And Moore’s reply to the 
sceptic is a good refutation of the paradox because by saying ‘‘ Both 
of us know for certain that there are chairs in this room’’ Moore is 
showing that there is a perfectly well-established usage of the phrase 
‘‘know for certain’’ which is appropriate to material-object state- 
ments. ‘‘Both the philosophical statement and Moore’s reply to 
it are disguised linguistic statements.’’* And Moore’s reply is a ref- 
utation because in showing how the word ‘‘certain’’ is commonly 
used in such contexts he is pointing to a standard use of the word 
and giving us what Malcolm calls ‘‘a paradigm of certainty.’’ 
Malcolm shows in this way that the statement of the sceptical 
philosopher contravenes ordinary linguistic usage. And similar 
treatment of the other examples I have quoted would show that 
they also violate the canons of ordinary linguistic usage. 

We can now proceed to the second point of Malcolm’s argument 
and ask how the mere fact that such philosophical statements in- 
volve unconventional verbal usages constitutes a refutation of 
them. Malcolm thinks that it does so because ‘‘ordinary language 
is correct language.’’ It can therefore never be correct for a 
philosopher to maintain any statement which entails that ordinary 
usage is improper as, for example, Ayer seems to do when he says 
that the notion of certainty does not apply to material-object 
statements. Ordinary language may, of course, be used wrongly in 
the sense that it may embody an error of fact (or of logic). Every- 
one in a given language community might believe, for example, that 
the earth is flat or that seven times nine is sixty-seven. But it 
would not be possible for everyone in the community to use the 


2 Ibid., p. 354. 
- 8Ibid., p. 354. 
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wrong language to express the fact that the earth was flat. For 
the meanings of words and phrases are constituted by their con- 
ventional usage. The philosophers who maintain that ordinary 
language can be incorrect or improper or involve self-contradictions 
are like a man who agrees that a certain animal has all the observ- 
able characteristics of what is ordinarily called a fox but still 
insists that it is really a wolf after all. 


II 


This, then, is the substance of the argument by which Malcolm 
justifies Moore’s method of refuting the sceptical statements of the 
philosophers. His own statement of the argument, at much greater 
length than my brief summary and supported with many illustra- 
tive examples, is very persuasive. And just because it is so per- 
suasive it seems to me to be important to examine some of the 
presuppositions of his argument and to point to some of its conse- 
quences. In a later paper ‘* he has indulged his passion for ‘‘speak- 
ing with the vulgar”’ to the extent of critizing Moore himself on the 
ground that certain of his locutions, for example, his use of the 
word ‘‘know,’’ are ‘‘a misuse of language’’ and so ‘‘ without sense.”’ 
The ground of his criticism is the same as the ground of his earlier 
defense, namely, that ordinary language derives its meaning from 
conventional usage and that it is not possible to depart from or- 
dinary ways of talking without talking nonsense. The only excep- 
tion to this principle would be, presumably, to specify any pro- 
posed new sense which our terms are to bear by a formal and explicit 
definition. 

But when Malcolm wishes to prohibit Moore or any other philos- 
opher from saying ‘‘I do know for certain that I held up my hand 
a short time ago,’’ we begin to feel that something has gone wrong. 
Malcolm’s razor can be shown to be a useful instrument for pruning 
sceptical and metaphysical extravagances. It now looks, however, 
as if it is being used to cut away any sort of philosophical statement 
whatever, and is even threatening the domain of common-sense dis- 
course. I want, therefore, to inquire, first of all, what it is that 
makes Malcolm’s thesis sound so plausible. If we can discover this, 
we may also be able to see the limits of its useful application. For 
there is no doubt that it is sometimes useful, and no doubt too that 
it can be utterly destructive of all philosophizing if it is injudi- 
ciously applied. 


4‘“Defending Common Sense,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. LVIII (1949), 
pp. 201-220. Ably criticized by C. D. Rollins, ‘‘Ordinary Language and 
Procrustean Beds,’’ Mind, Vol. LX (1951), pp. 223-232. 
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What, then, are the reasons which induce us to say that language 
has no meaning other than that conferred by conventional usage? 
This question is not an easy one to answer. The reason for this is 
that we are asking for evidence for a statement which seems so 
obviously true that it does not require any proof. We feel inclined 
to reply to such a question by another: How else could words ac- 
quire their meanings? Yet it is obvious that almost all philosophers 
have believed that words could have legitimate connotations other 
than those conferred by ordinary usage. For they have all used 
technical terms like substance, idea, species, universal, and so on 
which either have no established usage in ordinary language or a 
usage so ill-defined as to leave their meaning too vague for the terms 
to be serviceable in philosophy. And, indeed, it is difficult to see 
how it would be possible to write philosophy without using a good 
many technical terms. 

But Malcolm is not, presumably, objecting to the use of technical 
terms whether in philosophy or in any other department of inquiry. 
He would no doubt admit that we may. properly introduce a new 
term into our discourse provided that we introduce it with an 
explicit definition. For in such a case, the definition will serve as 
a proposal to establish a convention which ordinary usage has not 
hitherto supplied. But these two classes of expressions, those 
sanctioned by ordinary usage and those introduced by explicit 
definitions, exhaust the expressions which we may properly use. 
Any others will be ‘‘improper”’ and ‘‘ without sense,’’ because they 
will be ‘‘a misuse of language.’’ 

Now this sounds plausible because if we deny that the expres- 
sions of our language acquire their meaning only by conventional 
usage or definition, we shall find ourselves committed tod some 
Platonic superstition of ‘‘natural meanings.’’> And no one would 
seriously consider such a fantasy. Nevertheless, there seems to be 
good reason to object not so much to Malcolm’s standards of lin- 
guistic propriety as to the use to which he puts them. There are 
obviously many cases of expressions in everyday use whose mean- 
ings are stretched or extended by metaphorical or analogical ways 
of speaking. And no one objects to such semantic shifts and ex- 
tensions. For we all know that the evolution of a developed natural 
language would be impossible without them. ‘‘Analogy’’ has long 
been recognized by philologists as one of the basic sources of lin- 
guistic change. As Jespersen has pointed out,* an enormous num- 
ber of the words in ordinary language are ‘‘dead metaphors.”’ 


. 5 Cf. Cratylus. 
6 Language: Its Origin, Nature & Development (London, 1925), p. 432. 
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Surely Malcolm can not mean to assert that analogical exten- 
sions of meaning embodied in such ordinary phrases as ‘‘the head 
of the state,’’ ‘‘the depths of despair,’’ and other such familiar 
elichés are a misuse of language and without sense. Of course, he 
would not object to such extensions of meaning in ordinary dis- 
course. But he does object when words and phrases are used in 
extended senses in philosophical arguments. Why should he wish to 
make such a distinction? At first sight, it would seem natural to 
allow a greater license to philosophers than to the plain man for 
the introduction of new ways of speaking. For philosophers have 
to deal with subjects alien to common-sense discourse and to em- 
phasize and bring into relief subtle distinctions for which ordinary 
language has no ready-made expressions. And how are they to do 
this unless they are allowed to devise their own technical vocab- 
ulary ? 

It seems to me that Malcolm’s case against the philosophers 
can be defended on the following lines. I do not suggest that 
Malcolm himself would approve of this defense but it seems to 
me a plausible way of developing his point of view. A cardinal 
feature of philosophical discourse is its inferential character. 
Philosophers have to prove their own conclusions and refute those 
of their opponents. Now many of their arguments are not purely 
formal; they are intensional arguments which depend for their 
interest and validity on the meanings of the terms employed. Thus 
there is an important difference between the use of analogically ex- 
tended meanings in ordinary discourse and in philosophical argu- 
ment. In ordinary discourse we do not tend to draw inferences 
from these shifts of meaning; in philosophical discourse we do. 
We therefore tend to be misled by new ways of talking in philos- 
ophy. As long as the words in philosophical discourse are used 
only in the senses which have been established by convention, the 
conclusions of such arguments will not, in general, be philosophically 
interesting. But if words are used in new senses, whether or not 
such new senses are explicitly defined, our philosophical arguments 
do no more than trace the intensional connections between the 
terms. They cannot be of any extra-linguistic significance. 

This point of view could be developed as a criticism of traditional 
metaphysical speculation. A linguistic sceptic could present the 
metaphysicians with the following dilemma. ‘‘The words you use 
in your arguments have no other meaning than those conferred 
either by convention or by your own definitions. In so far as your 
words have the meanings conferred on them by common usage, 
these meanings will be, in the case of abstract words, imperfectly 
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delineated. For the conventions which govern the use of a word 
are normally established only as exactly as the conventions of 
ordinary discourse require. Thus you will not be able to draw 
any philosophical conclusions, as the meanings of abstract words 
in ordinary use are imprecise and fluctuating. Nor will it help 
you to supplement the inadequacies of conventional usage by pre- 
scribing new and more exact rules of use. For in that case your 
philosophizing will do no more than trace the logical connections 
between your own definitions. And this can tell you nothing about 
the world.”’ 

I do not believe that metaphysics can be disposed of in this 
simple way, but I think, nevertheless, that there is some point 
to this objection. It draws attention to an important fact which 
was overlooked by some philosophers in the past. We have to re- 
member that the gaps in our rules of usage for abstract words are 
not in any way like the-gaps on the map of an imperfectly ex- 
plored territory. The blank spaces on the map can be filled in as 
a result of direct observation, and, moreover, we can use our im- 
perfect map as a guide to the very investigations which are to per- 
fect it. But abstract words and the intensional relations between 
them do not refer to the features of the world in the way that the 
lines and colored patches on a map refer to rivers and mountains. 
Metaphysics is not cosmic map-making. 

It seems to me, therefore, that there is an important point in 
Malcolm’s objection to linguistic innovations in philosophy. Such 
innovations can be dangerous in a way in which the neologisms 
of conventional language can never be. They are dangerous chiefly 
because they are sometimes used as evidence or logical grounds for 
philosophical conclusions. And it seems obvious that deductions 
based on new modes of expression can not have the same value as 
those which are phrased in language sanctioned by well-established 
conventions. But it is very difficult to assess the value of this 
objection without a detailed study of the philosophical arguments 
which violate Malcolm’s principle of linguistic conservatism. Only 
a piecemeal examination of individual arguments can tell us how 
far it is to be relied on. Malcolm’s own defense of his point of 
view is effective largely because he does not merely enunciate the 
abstract principle but applies it in detail to the criticism of particular 
philosophical arguments. 


III 


There is, however, an obvious objection to this defense of 
ordinary language which has now to be considered. This objection 
is constituted by the fact that there is no sharp division between 
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ordinary language and the language of philosophy. The most we 
can do to make the distinction as sharp as possible is to construct, 
as some philosophers have done, an artificial philosophical language 
with exactly defined rules of syntax and semantics. But were we 
to find (as most philosophers do not find) that such an artificial 
language was a satisfactory medium for philosophical discourse, 
it would still be true that our ‘‘language’’ must be embedded in 
a matrix of natural language. And this matrix, which constitutes, 
in the current jargon, the ‘‘metalanguage’’ of our philosophical 
artefact, is a necessary condition of its effectiveness. Philosophical 
‘‘languages,’’ whether formalized or not, must always be parasitic 
on natural languages. 

In any case, almost all philosophizing is carried out in the 
medium of a natural language. Where this is so, we can no doubt 
make a rough distinction between ordinary ways of talking and 
philosophical technicalities but we can make no clear cut division 
between them. Such terms as ‘‘sense-datum,’’ ‘‘the Absolute,’’ or 
‘*internal relations’’ would probably be conceded to be technical- 
ities. But what are we to say of terms like ‘‘cause,’’ ‘‘mind,”’ 
‘‘probability,’’ ‘‘substance,’’ ‘‘knowledge,’’ and many others like 
them? They all have a use in everyday discourse but the philos- 
opher does not merely adopt their current usage. He finds that 
such usage is always vague and sometimes fluctuating and ambigu- 
ous. He therefore tries to correct or improve upon ordinary usage 
by providing an analysis or definition of the term in question which 
will avoid its philosophical defects. Now Malcolm wants to say 
that this enterprise is absurd in principle because ordinary lan- 
guage is incorrigible, being correct by the very fact that it is 
ordinary. 

No doubt ordinary language is incorrigible in this sense so long 
as it is used for everyday purposes and in the familiar contexts 
in which its meaning was acquired. But we have to remember 
that the area of meaning of almost any linguistic expression is 
vague. Unless precise criteria are available for determining 
whether or not a given case is an instance of the class named by 
a given expression, we can always produce borderline cases. We 
are not, of course, troubled with these borderline cases in the ap- 
plication of: terms like ‘‘square,’’ ‘‘even number,’’ or ‘‘gold.’’ 
Here we have precise definitions which delimit the area of meaning 
of these terms; for they are technical terms which fall within 
the province of a science and are defined there. But where such 
exact conventions are not available there is always a no man’s land 
of vagueness, even where the terms in question are familiar em- 
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pirical terms with well-established and consistent uses. ‘‘Is that 
shade red or orange?’’ ‘‘Is euglena viridis a plant or an animal?”’ 
And so on indefinitely. We could theoretically arrange the words 
of a language in order of the completeness of the criteria which 
govern their use. And we should find, if we did so, that the criteria 
of use for the words which are common to both common-sense and 
philosophical discourse are very far from complete. And indeed it 
is impossible that they should be so. That is to say, there are 
very many contexts where we might naturally wish to use words 
like ‘‘mind,’’ ‘‘knowledge,’’ ‘‘cause,’’ and so on; but we find that 
the rules which prescribe the meaning in such contexts have not 
been laid down by any convention because the contexts in question 
are new or unusual. 

So Malcolm’s dictum ‘‘Ordinary language 1s correct language’’ 
is true enough but it is unhelpful and, indeed, inapplicable in 
philosophy. For philosophical uses of language are not quite 
ordinary. Moreover the dictum is quite misleading if it is in- 
tended, as it seems to be, to imply its converse, ‘‘Correct language 
is ordinary language.’’ For if we are to philosophize at all we 
have to use words in senses which no established usage has yet 
sanctioned. But in doing so philosophers are not introducing 
entirely novel senses for their terms as might be done by an ar- 
bitrary definition. They are trying to improve on ordinary lan- 
guage in the sense that they are trying to make it suitable for 
philosophical discourse. There are, of course, a good many ways in 
which they can try to do this. They can, for example, try to fill 
in important gaps in the conventions which govern the use of the 
abstract terms which are needed for philosophy. In this way, they 
ean disperse, to some degree, the penumbra of vagueness which 
cloaks the borderline instances of the use of these terms. They 
can also attempt to remove the ambiguity of such words by dis- 
tinguishing the different senses in which they are used. These 
differences, which may be vital for philosophy, are usually masked 
by the imprecise rules of use which custom has formulated. Again, 
a philosopher may be trying not to eliminate vagueness or am- 
biguity but to show that certain analogies suggested by ordinary 
language are misleading or to stress certain other analogies which 
may be philosophically illuminating but are obscured by our usual 
ways of talking. For example, much of the criticism of the 
teleological argument for the existence of God has been directed 
to show that the apparent analogy between the order.of nature 
and the order shown in the products of human planning is mislead- 
ing. Or, again, the critics of the ontological argument were anxious 
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to show that the similarity of the verbal forms ‘‘z exists’’ and ‘‘z 
moves’’ suggested an analogy: between ‘‘existence’’ and ordinary 
predicates which is quite delusive. 

Let us consider an example of the philosopher’s attempt to 
improve on ordinary language. It is the example to which Malcolm 
directs most of his criticism: ‘‘No statement about material things 
can ever be certain.’’ (I shall call this statement ‘‘S’’ for short.) 
No doubt, as Malcolm insists, the sceptical philosopher is using 
the word ‘‘certain’’ here in a sense which is very different from 
that which ordinary usage has created. But is it a final refuta- 
tion of S to point out that everybody, including the philosopher 
himself, sometimes uses sentences like ‘‘I’m quite certain that I 
have ten shillings in my pocket’’? Or to point out that unless the 
word ‘‘certain’’ sometimes has a correct use in statements about 
material objects S itself cannot be significant? Of course it is 
not. The philosopher’s new sense of ‘‘certain,’’ just because it 
is a new sense, has a new criterion of correct usage. The ordinary 
evidence for saying ‘‘I am certain that p,’’ where p is a material- 
object statement, is that one is able to see the object, handle it, 
and so on. But the philosopher’s new criterion for the use of 
“‘eertain’’ is that the negation of the statement which we claim 
to know for certain shall be self-contradictory. Thus the two 
statements S and ‘‘I am certain that there is a table in this room’’ 
are not contradictory, for we have different rules of use for 
the word ‘‘certain’’ in these two contexts. — 

But it is important to notice, in view of Malcolm’s criticisms, 
that the philosopher’s new rule of use is not an arbitrary one. 
His new sense of ‘‘certain’’ is analogous to the ordinary sense and 
derived from it. We ordinarily claim certainty when the evidence 
in favor of our proposition excludes all reasonable doubt. The 
philosopher wishes merely to point out that this criterion of 
certainty is a vague one and that if the concept of certainty is to 
be used for philosophical purposes, it must be made precise. Fur- 
ther, there is only one way in which such a criterion can be made 
precise. According to the ordinary (and therefore canonical) use 
of the word ‘‘certain,’’ the more evidence we have for p, the more 
certain we are entitled to feel of the truth of p. Thus by a natural 
extension of the ordinary usage of the word, absolute certainty 
would be justified only by all the possible evidence. But evidence 
in support of a given empirical statement may be accumulated ad 
infinitum and there is no theoretical upper limit to such a series of 
verifications. Thus in stating S, the sceptical philosopher is doing 
no more than to say that as there is no limit to the amount of 
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empirical evidence which may be offered for a given factual state- 
ment, we can specify no precise standard for the use of the word 
‘‘certain’’ in empirical matters. 

Thus one source of the philosopher’s temptation to improve on 
ordinary language is a desire for a greater precision than can 
be conveyed through our usual modes of expression. He takes the 
common rule of use and tries to make it precise. If it can not 
be made precise, as in the case just quoted, he can at least indicate 
the impossibility and conclude that the term in question has no 
philosophical use, however valuable and necessary its ordinary 
uses may be. And if it can be given a philosophically serviceable 
precision, he has to stretch its meaning to cover analogous contexts 
or contract it to exclude its use in contexts which seem not to be 
relevantly similar to the standard cases of its use. Or, if he is 
trying to dismiss the misleading analogies embodied in current 
usage or to emphasize those which are philosophically illuminating, 
in these cases too he has to depart from current usage. But such 
semantic contractions or extensions are not capricious or arbitrary. 
They are proposed in view of analogies between the basic or central 
cases of use and the peripheral cases which are to be brought into 
or excluded from the revised semantic field. But what these 
analogies are and what are their relative importance can be decided 
only by investigation of particular cases. 


IV 


In the last section I have been trying to show why philosophers 
cannot possibly accept Malcolm’s restrictions on linguistic innova- 
tions. If what I have been saying is correct, a philosopher who 
tried to accept Malcolm’s recommendation would find himself un- 
able to philosophize at all. Malcolm himself can do so only be- 
cause the frontier between ordinary language and the language of 
philosophy is indeterminate so that his self-denying ordinance has 
no precise field of application. I want now to conclude by stressing 
a serious limitation on the philosopher’s very necessary linguistic 
pioneering. There is a most important but unavoidable defect of 
natural languages which has sometimes led philosophers to new 
ways of talking in a vain attempt to find a remedy for it. This 
defect has been called by Dr. Waismann ‘‘the open texture’’ of 
empirical concepts.’ It arises from the fact that it is never possible 


7F. Waismann, ‘‘Verifiability,’’ Aristotelian Society Supplementary 
Volume XIX, 1945. 
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to foresee all the conditions in which our empirical concepts are 
likely to be used. This fact entails that we can hardly ever give 
so exact a definition of an empirical term or specify such detailed 
rules for its use that it is impossible to imagine a situation in 
which we should hesitate over its application. Even the most 
precisely defined terms are not immune from this defect. ‘‘The 
notion of gold seems to be defined with absolute precision, say 
by the spectrum of gold with its characteristic lines. Now what 
would you say if a substance was discovered which looked like 
gold, satisfied all the chemical tests for gold whilst it emitted 
a new sort of radiation? ‘But such things do not happen.’ Quite 
so; but they might happen, and that is enough to show that we 
can never exclude altogether the possibility of some unforeseen 
situation arising in which we shall have to modify our definition. 
Try as we may, no concept is limited in such a way that there is 
no room for doubt.’’ § 

This ‘‘open texture’’ of concepts is not the same as vagueness 
though it is true that vagueness arises because of open texture. 
(Dr. Waismann says that open texture is ‘‘something like the 
possibility of vagueness.’’) The vagueness of a term is relative to 
the purposes for which it is required and so may be remedied by 
specifying more detailed or more exact rules of use. But it is 
in principle impossible to remedy the open texture of most empirical 
concepts. Now in so far as philosophers have been led to adopt 
new ways of talking by the open texture of the concepts they have 
to deal with, they have been deceived. They may have mistaken 
a necessary defect of language for an accidental and remediable 
imperfection. And Malcolm is quite right to say that we can not 
improve on ordinary language if he means that we can never 
remedy defects of this kind. For our inability to do so is a logical 
inability like our inability to construct a plane triangle whose angles 
total more than two right angles. For it follows from the fact 
that a term is empirical that its contexts of application are infinitely 
variable and can, for that reason, never be completely covered by 
rules. 

It has been suggested by some philosophers, and in particular 
by Thomas Reid, that ordinary language is itself philosophically 
important in that we find embodied in those features of structure 
and vocabulary which are common to all or most languages, the 
basic metaphysical distinctions on which our thinking should be 
grounded. A more recent version of this point of view suggests 


8 Ibid., p. 122-123. 
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that we should regard language as picturing facts.® If there is 
any truth in this suggestion, philosophical discourse will grow 
naturally out of common-sense ways of talking and it will not be 
helpful to contrast the two types of language as Malcolm does. 
It will indeed be important to try to trace in detail the semantic 
shifts which are necessary before a particular common-sense locu- 
tion can be philosophically serviceable. But it will be quite 
mistaken to critize such shifts as ‘‘improper’’ and ‘‘senseless.”’ 
For we cannot do philosophy without them. 

But suppose we reject (as well we may) this picture theory of 
meaning as false or misleading. Malcolm’s restrictions would be 
even less justifiable. For now we have to be on guard for the 
erroneous philosophical theories which may be suggested to us 
by the analogies emphasized by ordinary language or even em- 
bodied in its structure. It has often been suggested? that the 
philosophical theories of the Western world and of India may 
have been greatly influenced by the fact that the philosophers who 
expounded them thought and wrote in Indo-European languages. 
No satisfactory evidence has ever been offered for this hypothesis,” 
but it does emphasize the possibility that the philosophical sug- 
gestions which are, beyond doubt, implicit in natural languages 
may not always be the right ones. 

It is probable, indeed, that natural language is neither an 
infallible guide to philosophical truth nor a consistently treacherous 
one. Some of the analogies which it suggests to the philosopher 
are illuminating; some are misleading. And it is part of the 
philosopher’s task to separate the blind alleys from the paths to 
enlightenment. But we can never do this if we consent to Malcolm’s 
restrictions. Nevertheless, we have to remember that there is 
nothing wrong with ordinary language and that our philosophical 
ways of talking are only justified because they try to do a job for 
which ordinary language was never intended. And they will never 
do that job unless they are legitimately derived from the core of 
meaning which ordinary usage creates. But to determine which 
derivations are legitimate and which are not is itself a central 
problem of philosophical method. 

D. J. O’ConNnoR 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 


9L. Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, 3.21. 

10 By C. 8. Peirce, Mauthner, Broad, and others. 

11 For a tentative examination of this suggestion, see: A. H. Basson and 
D. J. O'Connor, ‘‘Language and Philosophy: Some Suggestions for an 
Empirical Approach,’’ Philosophy, Vol. XXII (April, 1947), pp. 49-65. 
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OR one reason or another—quite possibly for no reason at all— 

the topic of sense-data seems no longer of much moment for 
philosophers. Current journals contain few references to a topic 
which was expatiated upon and disputed about for nearly forty 
years... Whether all this discussion was worth while cannot yet 
be decided. But it is interesting to note that much of it hinged upon 
a fundamental ambiguity in the word ‘‘datum,’’ which, to the best 
of the present writer’s knowledge, never received mention. 

Etymologically, ‘‘datum’’ means ‘‘given’’; and philosophers 
have usually taken the word in this broad sense. Within this broad 
sense, however, there are two exclusive narrower senses. What 
is given in one of these senses is simply bestowed or presented. An 
object, or a sum of money, or the freedom of a prisoner might all 
thus be given. Now it is often supposed that this is at least one 


sense in which sense-data are given; they are gratuitously presented 
to a percipient. 


A second significant meaning of ‘‘given’’ is one with which it 
is endowed in mathematics and logic. Here it means ‘‘assumed”’ 
or ‘‘taken for granted.’’ Locutions such as ‘‘Given a point outside 
a line, the problem is to drop a perpendicular to the line,’’ and 
‘‘Given your assumptions, your conclusions still do not follow,’’ 


illustrate this sense of ‘‘given.’’ This sense excludes the first be- 
cause it connotes an activity rather than a purely passive receptiv- 
ity. What is assumed owes at least part of its character to the 
assumer, while what, on the other hand, is merely received is not 
qualified in any manner by the passive state to which it is given. 
Now the importance of this second sense of ‘‘datum’’ is that it is 
primarily in this sense that sense-data may be said to lead to 
objective knowledge. Philosophers who have implied that they 
intended the word in its first sense have unconsciously introduced a 
false clue, the result albeit of a strong and important tradition of 
empiricism. And it is precisely this equivocation in the use of 
‘‘datum’’ which has led to many of the problems about sense-data. 
All these remarks, however, need amplification. 

First it should be pointed out that if sense-data are thought 
of as merely passively received, they must be regarded as inex- 
pressible. For such a datum cannot be expressed apart from its 
relations to universals, to known objects, and to the psychological 

1 Apparently the term ‘¢gense-datum’? was introduced by Bertrand Russell. 


See his The Problems of Philosophy, Home University Library (London, Wil- 
liams & Norgate, 1912), p. 17. 
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history of him to whom it is given. Once so expressed, it is lost; 
for then it is no longer seen as merely given, but also as interpreted.’ 

If the passively received datum cannot be expressed at all, then 
it cannot be, exhibited as relevant to objective knowledge. For 
what the inexpressible implies, nobody knows. Yet what sense- 
data imply has always figured as a central consideration in theories 
of knowledge taking such data as a point of departure. Any 
conclusion reached from past sense-data is characterized as cor- 
rigible, for example, only because of the persistent possibility that 
some future datum might imply its contrary. And the supposition 
that empirical propositions are constantly corrigible is necessary to 
a view on which sense-data are incorrigible; for error must receive 
some accounting. Thus a necessity inherent in the very aims of 
any epistemology based upon sense-data requires it to regard sense- 
data as having specific logical consequences. But since this cannot 
be true of data merely passively received, a supplementary sense 
of ‘‘datum’’ must be involved here. 

This sense is the second of those we have noted: to the extent 
that they imply, sense-data must be the results of interpretation. 
The relation between antecedent and consequent presupposes that 
both fall within the same theoretical order or universe of discourse.* 
And to assign a datum to any such order is to interpret it. But 
the interpretation of sense-data is, as previously indicated, incor- 
rigible; there can be no prior evidence upon which to disconfirm 
any statement about sense-data which uses words correctly. This 
means that such statements are assumptions, postulates, or premises. 
Sense-data are thus ‘‘given’’ primarily in the sense of being taken 
for granted. ; 

One of the strongest recommendations for the theory of sense- 
data has been that this theory sheds light on the conditions under 


2On this point compare C. I. Lewis, Mind and the World Order (New 
York, Scribner’s, 1929), Ch. II, ‘‘The Given in Experience,’’ especially pp. 
52-53. 

8 This general requirement for implication is probably too restrictive for 
so-called ‘‘material implication,’’ whereby a false proposition implies ail 
propositions, whether belonging to the same universe of discourse or not. But 
it seems clear that this is not the sort of implication essential to epistemology 
based upon sense-data; see Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation 
(La Salle, Ill., Open Court, 1946), pp. 213-217. And aside from cases of 
material implication, propositions related as antecedent and consequent must 
fall within a single universe of discourse, for otherwise they will be independent. 
No proposition in theology, for example, implies the truth or falsity of any 
proposition in physics, unless there is or could be a theory relating theology 
and physics. 
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which empirical knowledge may be justified; * this is, of course, a 
corollary of its success in dealing with error. And if sense-data 
be viewed as primarily postulates, then the justification of the per- 
ceptual knowledge in which they figure will turn out to be iso- 
morphic with the justification of all other sorts of knowledge. In 
both the mathematical and natural sciences, factual statements, if 
they are to be justified at all, are exhibited as the logical consequences 
of what is taken for granted, assumed without question, postulated, 
or ‘‘given.’’ Assumptions themselves, of course, may always be 
questioned ; but when questioned, they are no longer assumptions. 
And this is as true of sense-data as of other data. A sense-datum 
is by definition incorrigible, so that for logical reasons alone any 
criticism of it obliterates it as a datum. But such criticism will 
always presuppose a further datum for the moment uncriticized. 

In recorded discussions, however, such ramifications of the pro- 
posal to regard sense-data as ‘‘given’’ in our second sense are 
blurred by a usage which confuses the second sense with the first. 
Problems and disagreements arise as a result of this equivocation. 
Are sense-data communicable? Can they contain unnoticed details? 
Can they be defined in terms of ‘‘direct awareness,’’ or as the 
‘‘front surfaces’’ of material objects? And can a statement about 
a material object be translated or reduced without residue into 
statements about sense-data? Let us review these questions briefly 
in the light of the distinction we are emphasizing. 

Sense-data are communicable in the sense that one person may 
mention his assumptions to another; Smith may tell Jones what 
he takes for granted in knowing an object. But they are incom- 
municable in that no one making certain assumptions can force 
another to make the same assumptions. Thus no injunction of 
Smith could compel Jones to entertain the same sense-data that 
Smith entertains. But this is not to say that sense-data themselves 
are inexpressible, as they are if passively received. 

To suppose that a sense-datum might contain unnoticed details 
is to conceive of the possibility that what one took for granted 
might contain assumptions not yet explicitly made, or perhaps 
subject to modification. But since we are defining ‘‘sense-datum’”’ 
in terms of what is explicitly taken for granted, the exposure of 
hitherto concealed assumptions must be regarded as the function 
of sense-data distinct from any supposed to involve such assump- 
tions. One cannot criticize what, by hypothesis, is not susceptible 


4 Thus, for example, Price states on p. 2 of Perception (London, Methuen, 
1932): ‘*My aim in this book is to examine those experiences in the way of 
seeing and touching upon which our beliefs concerning material things are 
based, and to inquire in what way and to what extent they justify these beliefs.’’ 
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to criticism. Thus to questions like that of ‘‘the speckled hen,’’> 
one must firmly reply that, in the cases brought forward, two or 
more distinct sense-data are involved. What made it plausible 
to suppose that only one datum was sensed in such circumstances, 
and what thus led to epistemological perplexity, was simply the 
assumption that sense-data are passively received. For if it were 
characteristic of data to be imposed from without, then clearly 
only one datum could occur at one moment from any one point of 
view. Yet the possibility of discovering previously unnoticed 
details in this datum seemed to necessitate the successive appear- 
ance of a multiplicity of data. The dilemma is, however, resolved 
by grasping it by the horns. Because sense-data are not passively 
received, and because one may, on reflection, shift one’s assump- 
tions as to the object of awareness at any given moment, any num- 
ber of sense-data may actually be assigned to this moment, and the 
case for a single sense-datum collapses. 

To say that a sense-datum is whatever is taken for granted in 
perceptual knowledge is to define such a datum in terms of its 
logical function in the justification of that knowledge. Most of 
the definitions of ‘‘sense-datum’’ given in the classical literature, 
however, may be characterized as empirical rather than logical. 
For certain empirical conditions were asserted to apply always 
and only to sense-data. For example, it was thought that sense- 
data were definable as objects of ‘‘direct apprehension.’’*® But 
aside from the difficulty of defining this latter state of conscious- 
ness apart from the data entertained in it,’ there were the two 
difficulties that not all of a sense-datum might be given in ‘‘ direct 
apprehension’’—cf. ‘‘the speckled hen’’—and that physical objects 
themselves might be entertained in ‘‘direct apprehension’’ im addi- 
tion to, or instead of, sense-data.* Similar considerations apply 
to the hypothesis that being the front surface of a material object 
is essential to a sense-datum. For while a percipient may make 
this assumption about what appears to him, this is by no means 
the only possible interpretation. Thus empirical characterizations 
of sense-data raise problems. Indeed, it is only proper that they 


5 See Chisholm, ‘‘The Problem of the Speckled Hen,’’ Mind (N.8.), Vol. 
LI, October, 1942, pp. 368-373. On ‘*Unnoticed detail’’ in general, see Broad, 
Scientific Thought (New York, Harcourt Brace, 1923), pp. 243-244. 

6 See, for example, G. E. Moore, ‘‘The Status of Sense-Data,’’ in his 
Philosophical Studies (London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1922). 

7 On this point compare A. J. Ayer, The Foundations of Empirical Knowl- 
edge (London, Macmillan, 1940), pp. 60-61. 

8 This objection is weighed by Firth in ‘‘Sense-data and the Percept 
Theory I,’’ Mind (N.8.), Vol. LVIII, October, 1949, pp. 458 ff. 
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should ; what would we think of the attempt similarly to define the 
postulates employed in other fields? The supposition that the 
axiomatization of a discipline such as geometry or physics must 
essentially be carried out in a given type-font or occur at a 
specified section of the expository text would surely not be taken 
seriously. 

The plausibility of the belief that sense-data can be defined 
empirically was undoubtedly due to the assumption that they are 
given primarily as uninterpreted presentations. It is natural that 
an effort should have been made to describe such presentations. 
It is only when the logical function of sense-data, always implicit 
in theories based on them, is made explicit that the misdirectedness 
of this effort becomes evident. 

The theory of sense-data has always been on the defensive 
against the charge that however a material-object statement is 
translated into statements about sense-data, some residual import 
remains which is inevitably opaque to translation. And where the 
properties of sense-data have been settled upon without regard 
for the logical relation between data and objects, such a charge 
has tended to follow. The objectivity, or mutability, or identity, 
or substantiality of the object will defy reduction to sense-data, 
precisely because no provision for such categories is made in the 
initial characterization of sense-data. No number of momentary 
data, for example, can constitute a perduring object; no series 
of discrete data is the exact reproduction of a continuous change. 
But this does not imply that no definition of ‘‘sense-datum’’ is 
adequate to the theory of perceptual knowledge. In particular, 
the view that such a datum is whatever must be assumed in order 
to justify such knowledge is equal to the hazard in question. 

Why did it seem plausible to interpret ‘‘datum’”’ primarily in 
the first sense? Only by the most superficial account could it ap- 
pear that the advocates of the sense-datum theory were guilty of an 
obvious oversight in adopting this interpretation. For one of the 
basic tenets of the empiricistic tradition underlay their work. 
Empiricism arose as a protest against the view that knowledge 
depends upon certain highly sophisticated assumptions, such as, for 
example, the a priort belief in Nature as a system of mind-inde- 
pendent and causally-related objects. It proposed to show instead 
that knowledge could arise without any assumptions. Hume’s sole 
reliance on ‘‘impressions’’ represents this quest for epistemological 
innocence. Impressions are the contents of a mind which makes 
no assumptions as to the significance of any of its contents. They 
are ‘‘given’’ wholly in the first of the senses we have suggested. 
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And the sense-datum theory was largely an attempt to refine Hume’s 
analysis of knowledge in terms of ‘‘impressions.’’ Certain details, 
such as the precise relation of impressions to material objects, 
needed to be cleared up. 

But as epistemologists became more and more perspicuous in 
their analysis of perceptual knowledge, an urgency developed which 
could not have been apparent to Hume. This was the need to give 
some attention to the second sense of ‘‘given.’’ And this need is 
expressed in the problems we have mentioned. Implicitly, the 
second sense comes to replace the first. And well it may; for 
Hume’s mission is undermined by paradox. There is no problem of 
finding knowledge without assumptions unless one makes the as- 
sumption that there is knowledge. But to a mind populated only 
by impressions and by ideas, ‘‘faint copies’’ of impressions, the idea 
of knowledge could not even suggest itself. For knowledge has 
precisely those characteristics which passively received data lack; 
it is expressible and it has logical consequences. 

Conversely, the problem of knowledge can be stated only on 
the assumption that genuine cases of knowledge exist. But if this 
assumption is necessary, one might as well make what use of it one 
ean. In particular, one may consider this assumption definitive of 
the data of knowledge themselves. 


Henry W. JOHNSTONE, JR. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 





BOOK NOTES 


The Teaching of Philosophy:The Proceedings and Addresses of the 
Conference on the Teaching of Philosophy, Western Reserve 
University, October 14-15, 1949. Edited by Frederick P. 
Harris. Cleveland, Ohio, 1950. 92 pp. Paper cover. 


Conferences on methods of teaching are notoriously difficult 
to make productive of profit. It is a field in which sweeping gen- 
eralizations are almost useless, and one in which concrete examples 
seem to be signals to each participant to start talking about him- 
self. Yet the need to share teaching skill in philosophy persists, 
as is evidenced by this pamphlet, the outgrowth of the so-called 
Cleveland Conference, itself the offspring of the Pacific Conference 
on the Teaching of Philosophy. The twin keynotes of the Cleve- 
land gathering seem somewhat contradictory: grave uncertainty 
about the status of philosophy as a subject, and a wide diversity of 
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methods and moods of approach exemplified in vigorous experi- 
mentation. In fact, so many new techniques of teaching have been 
tried recently by philosophers, who possess ‘‘about the highest 
ratio of Ph.D.’s in the entire teaching profession,’’ that, according 
to Professor John H. Melzer, the familiar charge that Ph.D. re- 
quirements produce researchers and not alert teachers is utterly 
discredited. When it comes to defining educational aims and the 
pathways which are most likely to lead to them, however, the reader 
of this report will encounter sharp clashes of opinion. But the 
whole enterprise is justified, with something to spare, by the mas- 
terly address of Professor Brand Blanshard on ‘‘ Philosophy Teach- 
ing—Past and Present,’’ which, by its vivid sketches of great 
teachers in action, portrays method in philosophy at its concrete 
best. 


H. A. L. 


Spokesmen for Ethical Religion. HENRY NEUMANN. Boston: . 
The Beacon Press. 1951.- xvii, 173 pp. $2.00. 


In the concluding chapter of this book, published to celebrate 
the 75th anniversary of the organizing of the first Society for Eth- 
ical Culture by Felix Adler, Dr. Neumann writes: 


Much of our work in religious education with children uses biographies. 
We do not restrict these biographies to the ones found in the Bible. We want 
the children to get the feel of whatever makes its offering to excellent living, 
especially the courage, the nobility which generate courage and nobility in 
other lives. For example, our Sunday assembly told the old story of Cain who 
slew his brother and who asked, ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’’ Then the 
children heard how men on a coast guard cutter stood by a flying boat which 
had come down in the North Atlantic, how these valiant fellows held themselves 
to account as indeed the keepers of those wrecked passengers, and how their 
devotion, their bravery, their united skill, saved every one of the sixty-nine 
lives. To get the ‘‘Feel’’ of first-rate behavior, to carry that feel with us all 
the time, is at least as important as learning to read and write and count. 


And why must this general contribution to religious education stop with 
children ? 


Dr. Neumann, leader of the Brooklyn Ethical Society since 1911, 
explicitly recognizes that the Ethical Culture Societies have no 
monopoly of spokesmen for ‘‘ethical religion’’ and in his Introduc- 
tion refers to Father Damien, Albert Schweitzer, Solomon ben 
Isaac (the eleventh-century Jew known as Rashi), and Robert E. 
Ingersoll as men in whom, despite religious differences, there was a 
“‘eommon ground of concern for first rate conduct.”’ 

This common ground as ‘‘the foundation on which Ethical Cul- 
ture builds’’ is presented through biographical sketches of ‘‘The 
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Founder and his Colleagues.’’ Four chapters are devoted to the 
life of Felix Adler and his work as educator, reformer, and teacher 
of religion. There follows a chapter on John Lovejoy Elliott, 
founder of New York’s Hudson Guild Settlement and Adler’s long- 
time associate and successor as senior leader of the New York So- 
ciety for Ethical Culture, and the first part of the book also con- 
tains short sketches of a score of other colleagues in this country 
and Europe. 

The second and briefer part of the volume, on ‘‘ Basic Ideas,’’ 
offers chapters entitled ‘‘ Unity in Diversity,’’ ‘‘How to Tell Right 
from Wrong,’”’ and ‘‘Why a Religion?’’ The viewpoint and tone 
are, I think, illustrated by the quotation at the beginning of this 
note. 


JAMES GUTMANN 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Ethics as a Religion. Davip SAvILLE MuzzEy. New York: Simon 
and Schuster. 1951. x, 273 pp. $2.75. 


‘‘Frankly a piece of propaganda’’ for the program of the So- 
ciety for Ethical Culture of which its author is a leader emeritus, 
this temperately affirmative volume states the case for a religious 
devotion to ethical values independently of affirming or denying 
the existence of God, immortality, and future rewards and punish- 
ments. The present order of the three ‘‘constant components of 
established religions’’ ought to be exactly reversed. First comes 
the transmission of a faith embodied in the official creed; then a 
form of worship or ritual; and finally a righteous life supposedly 
based upon the preceding two. Dr. Muzzey would relegate creeds 
to ‘‘a position of insignificance,’’ and leave ritual to the taste of the 
individual. It is the third component, the ethical, which should 
be first, for it is ‘‘all-important.’’ Instead of meeting together 
‘*to give allegiance to creeds or to perform a ritual, we should meet 
to seek clarification and codperation in the task of learning and 
performing our duties as ethical beings’’ (p. 132). No other re- 
ligion, thinks Dr. Muzzey, comports so well with a democratic form 
of society, is so hospitable to scientific discovery, and is as universal 
as ethical religion. His tract in advocacy of it calls attention both 
to the strengths and to the weaknesses of the Ethical Culture move- 
ment as it celebrates its seventy-fifth anniversary. 


H. A. L. ° 
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We deeply regret having to report the death, on September 21, 
of Horace S. Fries, Professor in the Department of Philosophy at 
the University of Wisconsin. 





We are grieved also to learn that Max Laserson, Lecturer in 
Contemporary Civilization at Columbia University, died of a heart 
attack on November 29 at the age of 64. A native of Latvia, Dr. 
Laserson settled in the United States in 1939. He had lectured on 


political and legal philosophy at Columbia University for the past 
eight years. 





The sixteenth series of lectures.on the Mahlon Powell Founda- 
tion was delivered at Indiana University, November 26-29, by 
Ronald B. Levinson, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Maine. Under the general title ‘‘In Defense of Plato’’ the series 
comprised four lectures: ‘‘Recent Anti-Platonism: Deflation, De- 
traction, Denigration’’; ‘‘The Man Plato: an Exoneration”’; ‘‘ Plato 
and the Unity of Mankind’’; and ‘‘Plato and Totalitarianism. ’’ 
The lectures will be published. 





An inaugural meeting of the Wisconsin Philosophical Associ- 
ation was held at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, on Decem- 
ber 1. The following papers were read and discussed: 


‘‘The Natural Slave in Aristotle’s Ethics,’’ by Professor Charles 
J. O'Neill. 

‘Liberty and Democracy,’’ by Professor Gerard Smith, S. J. 

‘‘Ts Truth One?’’ by Professor D. M. Datta. 

‘*Mind-Body, Causation, and Correlation,’’ by Professor C. L. 
Golightly. 


At a business meeting at the conclusion of the session Professor 
Herbert Spiegelberg, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, was 
elected President for the coming year and Professor R. W. Burnett, 
also of Lawrence College, Secretary. It was decided to hold the 
next meeting at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, in the fall of 1952. 
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